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Branch neare to a Little run of water, they Cutt downe halfe a dozen 
forked Poles and sett 'em up on end, then they cutt Downe some small 
Poles for Rafters and so Covering it with Barke, they make there fire 
in the Middle of the Cabbin and soe lye Round itt upon Matts or Bears 
skins which they often kill and eate they being extrordinary food, they 
live much upon oysters getting vast quantities of 'em and so Roast 'em 
in a fire,^ as also fish which they are great artists at Catching and some- 
times they shoote 'em with Bow and arrows, which they learne ther 
Children to use before they Learne 'em the use of the Gun. The women 
they Plant the Corne and watter mellons and get itt ready while the men 
go abroad in the woods Hunting after other Game."^ 

Once, while in the forest, an Indian hunter was met. He had come 
upon some deer "when on a sudden the Dears ither saw him or smelt him 
and so Ran away as hard as they could: the Indian immediately tooke a 
little Tomahauke, a sort of lathing hammer that will cutt at one side 
like a hatchett, and cutt the Barke about a foot square from a Popplar 
Tree and upon the tree where the Barke was he Drew the Picture of a 
Squirrell and knelt Downe and worshipt itt and as soon as done he took 
his Gun and away he went cleare contrary to which way the Dears took, 
and in less than half a quarter of an hower I hearde him shoot." The 
hunter killed a deer which he supposed to have been the one previously 

seen. 

D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 
University, Virginia 

A DEATH MASK OF W J McGEE 

MORE than a decade ago, when the writer was requested to make a 
study of the brain of Major J. W. Powell,^ the late W J McGee, 
whom I then met for the first time, signified his earnest inten- 
tion to bequeath his own brain and body to scientific purposes. Although 

1 This statement bears out the condusion reached by Mr Holmes in his description 
of the shell-heap at Pope's Creek, Maryland: "The valves of the shells are usually 
separated, but are rarely broken, a condition making it practically certain that the 
oysters were roasted or steamed and not broken open with knives or hammers." — 
Aboriginal Shell-heaps, in Amer. Anthr., 1907. P- 122. 

2 "The Natives of this Country are generally well proportioned, and able-bodied 
Men, delighting chiefly in Hunting, being generally excellent Marks-Men, while the 
Women not only manage their Domestic Affairs, but also Tillage, Plantations, and all 
manner of improvement of their Land." — Morden, A Description of Mary-Land, in 
Geography Rectified, London, 1693, p. 596. 

» The Cerebral Characteristics of Distinguished Men, with special reference to 
the late Major J. W. Powell. Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
May 12, 1903. Published in American Anthropologist, vol. 5, no. 4, 1903. 
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making no mention of it at the time, he was aware of symptoms which 
he subsequently associated with the cancer that caused his death and 
concerning which he wrote an ante-mortem note published in Science, 
N.S., XXXVI, pp. 348-351. On the approach of his death, in personal 
letters and through his friends, Dr McGee reiterated his wish and for- 
mulated the following bequest in his testament: 

Pursuant to an intention fixed in early manhood on learning that a certain 
State provided by law that medical graduates should have dissecting room experi- 
ence and yet made no provision for the requisite subjects; conformably with the 
shocking economic waste represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled 
portions of the country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my 
efforts and myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor; except that my 
brain go, with that of the late J. W. Powell (now in my custody), to Dr E. A. 
Spitzka of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for study and 
preservation at his discretion. . . . 

Impressed by the needless burden of mortuary observances in every stage 
of human development, I desire and direct that no funeral services, save of the 
simplest character, be held over my remains. 

Dr McGee's body was received by the writer at the Daniel Baugh 
Institute of Anatomy on September 5, 1912. It had been embalmed 
and the tissues were in a good state of preservation. In compliance 
with Dr McGee's wishes a series of observations were begun, and after 
an interruption, due to the writer's illness, have been resumed. 

The accompanying photographs show the death-mask as it was 
prepared from the mold made immediately on the reception of the 
body. The brain on removal weighed 1410 grams (49.73 oz. avoir.), 
or about 60 grams above the average for the same age. The important 
measurements of the head were: 

Circumference 58 cm. 

Ear to ear over vertex 38 cm. 

Max. antero-posterior diam 19. i cm. 

Max. transverse diam 16.0 cm. 

Cephalic index 83.77 

The detailed findings concerning the cerebral morphology and the 
pathologic manifestations are being studied and recorded, but these, 
as well as an appreciation of Dr McGee's life-work, must be deferred 
to a later publication. 

Dr McGee's recognition of the need of studying the brains of in- 
telligent persons, as well as the need of affording every opportunity for 
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the prosecution of research into obscure pathologic manifestations as 
exemplified in cancerous growths, is noteworthy even in this assumedly 
enlightened age. It is a legitimate claim of science that all persons, 
particularly those of superior intellectual capacity, permit themselves 
to become available for scientific study immediately after death. It is 
true that anatomic material is now furnished to most medical schools, 
but never in abundance, and always derived from pauper institutions 
and in varying degrees of morbosity and dissolution. Concerted action 
among cultured persons yielded some fruitful results in the Mutual 
Autopsy Society of Paris, the Cornell Brain Association, and the American 
Anthropometric Society.^ 

Dr McGee's example, it is to be hoped, may encourage others to do 
likewise. 

Edward Anthony Spitzka 

Jefferson Medical College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ALGONKIN P AND S IN CHEYENNE 

In his recently published "Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes," Michelson speaks of "the apparent 
change of -p{A)m- to -w- and -p{A)t- to -x^»"2 I believe it is rather clear 
from R. Petter's data alone^ that original Algonkin intervocalic p (or b) 
regularly disappears in Cheyenne. Examples of this are: 

nde "to die": Cree nipi-w "he dies" 

tde-va "nightly" {-va is postpositive element): Cree tibisk- "night" (note that 

in both these cases Cree -ipi-y -ihi- corresponds to Cheyenne -de-) 
vd-m- "to see" (< *wd- < *wdpa-; Algonkin w becomes Cheyenne v, preceding 

or following d becoming labialized to 0) : Fox wdpA-m- 
'Ova "referring to water" (< *-dwa < *-dpawa): Cree -dbawa "by means of water" 
-move- "standing" (< *-nipawi): Cree nibdwi-w "he stands;" Ojibwa nibaw 

"to stand" 
ohe "river", if secondarily transposed from *hoe (< *hope < *sipi; for si > ho 

see ohona below): Cree sipi "river" 

Initial pt however, seems to have remained in Cheyenne, at least in some 

1 See the writer's memoir: "A Study of the Brains of Six Eminent Scientists and 
Scholars Belonging to the American Anthropometric Society, together with a De- 
scription of the Skull of Prof. E. D. Cope," Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc, n. s., xxi, 1907. 

2 Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 19 12, 

p- 233. 

3 See R. Petter, "Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar," Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, i, pp. 443-478. 



